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period of their supremacy that the Arab *geist/ to

plagiarise the convenient German word, breathed freest
and obtained its fullest expansion. Hence we may not
inaptly, before approaching the Damascene Court itself,
and the principal figures that gave it splendour and
importance, take a general survey of the social con-
ditions around in town or country, as illustrated by
those individual sketches of which the records of the
age furnish us with abundant choice.

The almost pre-historic winter, the early and the
mid-spring of Arab civilisation had already passed
away; it was now summer, the time of brightest
bloom and of most abundant vigour. Simple m their
innate restlessness, and restless in their innate sim-
plicity, as Arabs still were, the young manhood of
the nation imparted itself to every individual^ and
heightened the aims of life, while giving them at the
same time a depth and a breadth unknown before.
War, counsel, eloquence ; these had always formed the
triple excellence that Arabia claimed for her sons as
their noblest praise ; and it was now, under the star
of Benoo-Omeyyah, that she fully realised her own
ideal, and gave simultaneous birth to her greatest
warriors, her most skilful statesmen, and her choicest
poets. The change which had come over the spirit
of these last is in itself a remarkable illustration of
profoundly modified social conditions throughout the
entire peninsula.

Poverty of means, isolation of circumstance, and
insecurity of life, had, during the long ante-Islamitic
period, cramped the energy, narrowed the ideas, and
marred the taste of almost all, indeed in some degree of
all Arab poets. The circle they moved in was rough,
barren, and contracted; their genius dwarfed itself
into proportion with the limits which it could not
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